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DISCUSSION. 

Progress in Philosophical Inquiry. 

O the writers who have been good enough to comment, in the 
May number of this Review, upon my address on "Progress 
in Philosophical Inquiry," and to the editor, who has elicited these 
interesting comments and offers me this opportunity of replying to 
them, I must first of all express my thanks. Since the address in 
question was in part an argument for the value of cooperation through 
detailed discussion in philosophy, it has at least accomplished some- 
thing in evoking this discussion of its own arguments upon that and 
other issues. Nor does the symposium seem to me to fail to offer 
examples of the usefulness of such discussion. Yet candor compels 
me to confess that the reading of these papers has not been in every 
case an encouraging experience. Certain of the commentators, I 
must recognize, have offered pertinent experimental evidence against 
my proposals — since they illustrate afresh "how hard it is to insinuate 
a philosophical idea in its exact and entire meaning into the mind of 
another human being, even though himself a philosopher." Yet I 
remain unpersuaded that the difficulty lies exclusively in the nature of 
philosophy; and I find myself more convinced than ever of the need- 
fulness of such improvements in the technique of philosophical dis- 
cussion as may enable us to attain at least a higher degree of mutual 
intelligibility. 

For I am first of all compelled to point out that three of the papers 
attribute to me arguments or proposals nowhere to be found in the 
discourse under consideration, and even some which I had therein 
rejected with explicitness and emphasis. Mr. Albee, for example, 
apparently supposes that I entertain the extraordinary project of 
"mapping out before investigation the presumably significant prob- 
lems" — that I would impose upon philosophy "bonds" to which no 
science would submit, by insisting that "such and such only [are] 
the true problems." On the other hand, Mr. de Laguna complains 
that I do not define narrowly enough the range of properly "phil- 
osophical" questions. Of the two complaints, the latter is certainly 
the better founded; I am at a loss to imagine what portion of my 
discourse can have given rise to Mr. Albee's misconception. The 
same critic, again, seems to see in my argument as a whole only a 
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fresh example of the old tendency of philosophers to "imitate the 
standpoint and methods of given special sciences" — which is "as 
venerable a fallacy as modern philosophy can boast." I fear that my 
learned critic has become, through his historical studies, so habituated 
to finding this fallacy, that he sometimes sees it when it is not there. 
His conviction that "the real is always the unique" evidently does not 
extend to the ideas of fellow-philosophers, which, rather, he seems in 
some haste to force under familiar categories. For what I had been 
at pains especially to dilate upon was the importance of considering 
"the distinguishing peculiarities of the philosophic enterprise." 
Indeed, Mr. Albee himself is presently to be found objecting to my 
insistence upon one of these peculiarities. It is true that if philos- 
ophy is to be regarded as in any sense a science, it must share the generic 
attributes of all the sciences; it must have some definite method of 
inquiry, some systematic procedure in the observation of data and 
the verification of hypotheses. But its method cannot be borrowed 
ready-made from any special science; on the contrary, it must be 
worked out independently by a consideration of the kind of logical 
undertaking in which most philosophizing consists, and by an exam- 
ination, based upon experience, "of the common types of sources of 
error in the particular class of inquiries in which the science engages." 
To plead for more reflection upon the distinctive nature, difficulties 
and dangers of philosophical inquiry, and to make a few suggestions 
concerning the requirements of a specifically philosophical method, 
was the principal object of the discourse — an object, therefore, pre- 
cisely opposite to that which Mr. Albee ascribes to me. 

That Mr. Bakewell should put before the readers of his comment a 
highly misleading version of my contentions is the more surprising 
from the fact that he delivers an edifying little homily on "the im- 
portance, in dealing with the work of fellow-philosophers, of taking 
account of all the 'considerations,'" summons us all "to strive a 
little harder, and with more candor and modesty than is usually 
shown by philosophers, for mutual understanding," and urges that 
"when we go visiting in a fellow-philosopher's world, we should take 
our urbanity with us." It is much to be regretted that Mr. Bakewell 
has not chosen to commend these desiderata to us by example as well 
as precept. But in fact, of the two definite criticisms of my sugges- 
tions which are contained in his paper, one imputes to me a preposter- 
ous proposal which I had formally and repeatedly repudiated. Re- 
ferring to the type of encyclopedic work, a "modern Summa Meta- 
physica," the utility of which I had ventured to suggest, Mr. Bakewell 
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writes: "Apparently, were the proposed plan in operation, we should 
simply have to look in our cartographer's little book for an authori- 
tative pronouncement" upon any given philosophical question. The 
proposal is, again, represented as conflicting with the truth that in 
philosophy "the voice of authority has no place." 1 The compilers of 
the suggested work are — I am further represented as proposing — to be 
characterized by a "scientific parti pris." All this is the pure creation 
of Mr. Bakewell's imagination. What was actually proposed was a 
collaborative encyclopedia of "considerations," "of an undogmatic 
and non-partisan kind." It was pointed out that the work in ques- 
tion "would be by no means compendious, and could not, by virtue 
of its essential principle, be prepared by one person or any small 
group of like-minded persons": that "it would be no part of the under- 
taking of the modern Summa to state a final conclusion"; but that its 
object would be to secure, so far as possible, " the complete and just 
presentation of the considerations tending to support any philosophical 
thesis," as those considerations are understood by "competent conr 
temporary representatives of that thesis" — the "judicious reader 
being left to conclude for himself," after the arguments on the opposing 
sides have thus been set in orderly array by their respective repre- 
sentatives. Such was the explicit formulation of the project. Fur- 
thermore, the entire context was such as to show that the purpose of 
the suggested encyclopedia was primarily to serve as a sort of logical 
aide-mSmoire — to assist the patient and open-minded philosophical 
investigator to make sure that he has not by inadvertence overlooked 
or misapprehended any considerations which have thus far occurred 
to other philosophers as relevant to his problem. What was pro- 
posed, in short, was a contribution to what Mr. Hocking has happily 
called the "technique of mutuality." The entire outline of this 
proposal occupied only some four pages, tediously reiterative of such 
explanations as have been cited; yet Mr. Bakewell emerges from his 
exploration of this small portion of "a fellow-philosopher's world" 
belaboring a weird caricature of what is actually to be found there. 
It is scarcely by such methods that "mutual understanding" be- 
tween philosophers is promoted. 

Other misconceptions are manifested by two rhetorical questions 
put to me by Mr. de Laguna. " Why," he asks, " is Professor Lovejoy 
so exasperated at Bergson's dictum that no man ever had the wit to 

1 Yet Mr. Bakewell, a few sentences later, himself appeals to the " voice of the 
authority," in a quite scholastic manner, actually treating the acceptance of a 
certain view upon a much controverted question, by an eminent philosopher, as 
"evidence " in favor of that viewl 
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make more than one contribution to philosophy? " I answer that the 
question entirely misstates the point of the dictum from which I ex- 
pressed aversion. Mr. de Laguna again inquires whether I "would 
seriously think of dispensing with happy thoughts" in philosophy. 
The question had already been plainly answered in the negative 
(p. 146). It illustrates, however, a tendency which seems discernible 
in more than one of the contributors to the discussion — the tendency, 
namely, to assume that when one asserts the value of A, one denies 
the value of B. Some of my critics apparently construe my argument 
for organized and methodical cooperation in philosophizing as a nega- 
tion of the importance of individual insight and invention, and treat 
a plea for more careful precautions against error as if it implied a belief 
that truth can be discovered simply by taking precautions against 
error. It is a pity that discussions among philosophers should not 
by this time be wholly immune from so elementary, and so common, 
a fallacy of obversion. Nothing in my address implied such an 
obversion. "New hypotheses," as was therein remarked, "have their 
place in philosophy as elsewhere"; and they naturally originate in the 
creative imagination of individuals. Personal apercus, or what are 
supposed to be such, are the materials out of which all good phi- 
losophies and all bad philosophies are built; and a refinement of the 
methods of distinguishing good building material from bad does not 
enable us to build without any material at all. 

What, however, I should wish to maintain is that in philosophy, 
and perhaps to an unusual degree in recent philosophy, one of these 
two mutually complementary parts of the philosopher's task has, 
relatively to the other, been dangerously neglected. ' Happy thoughts,' 
however indispensable, are of value to a science only after they have 
been subjected to rigorous processes of verification. But in philosophy 
it is easy — and it is unhappily customary — for ingenious minds to 
throw off happy thoughts ad libitum, without applying to them 
methodical and adequate tests. And the possibility and danger — 
though not the necessity — of this arise from the nature of philosophy. 
As the past history of speculative thought shows, there are innumer- 
able false propositions relating to the matters with which metaphysics 
deals, which at one time or another may present themselves to acute 
intellects as true, and even self-evident. As the present conflict of 
opinion among philosophers shows, the probability of error in this 
sort of inquiry is still high. Philosophical hypotheses are not, as a 
rule, subject to prompt refutation or confirmation by physical facts, 
either those of ordinary experience or those revealed by methodical 
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experimentation. A philosopher, therefore, is much more likely than 
any experimental scientist to fall a victim to the first plausible idea, 
or complex of ideas, that flashes upon his mind as the solution of 
some problem in which he is interested — especially if the idea has the 
charm of novelty, and thus arouses the flattering and exciting emotions 
of discovery. 

Another danger which besets the philosopher — especially if he 
commands an attractive style — arises from his relation to his public. 
The investigator in the natural sciences does not primarily address 
himself to the public at large. He reports the result of his inquiries 
in the first instance to fellow-specialists; the man who makes haste to 
proclaim his great discoveries to the laity (which has no competency 
to judge the evidence for them) before they have been submitted to 
the judgment of his peers and have passed through the ordeal of tech- 
nical discussion, is usually looked upon as a charlatan. With the 
philosopher it is otherwise. It is often at the general reader that his 
books are chiefly aimed. But the qualities which the general reader 
most values in philosophical books are not, as- a rule, 'scientific' 
qualities. The public, for the most part, reads metaphysics as it 
reads poetry — for the moods that it awakens, for the personality which 
it expresses, for the uses of edification to which it can be put, for the 
sense of being in the presence of vastnesses and profundities which it 
affords, often for the mere pleasure of being mystified. At best, it is 
in the philosopher's conclusions, rather than his reasons for them, that 
the average cultivated reader is interested. It is thus entirely possible 
for a philosopher to attain reputation and influence, to 'stamp himself 
upon his age,' by virtue of essentially literary rather than philo- 
sophical merits. His 'success,' as that is often reckoned, is not con- 
ditioned upon abundance of knowledge, closeness and circumspection 
of reasoning, or even genuine logical perspicacity. And this fact makes 
it still easier for the philosopher to slur his processes of verification. 
The plausible notion which has captivated him is still more likely, if 
skilfully presented, to impress, and perhaps to captivate, the great 
public. And how doubly hard it is for the philosopher who has once 
found disciples to be seriously sceptical of the 'insight' which has 
brought him so grateful an experience! 

Since the philosopher's danger of mistaking the plausible for the 
proved is greater than that of the experimentalist, greater also is his 
need deliberately to equip himself with safeguards against that danger. 
It would be superfluous to remind philosophers of the importance of 
having 'happy thoughts,' to insist upon the value of 'spontaneity. 
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For these things are mainly the gift of nature, not to be commanded 
at will. But it is by no means superfluous to remind philosophers of 
the indispensability for philosophy, as for all other sciences, of caution, 
method, patience and rigor in the testing even of the seemingly most 
promising and persuasive of 'insights.' What I attempted at the 
recent annual meeting was not only to direct attention to this (in 
practice) relatively neglected aspect of the work of the philosophical 
inquirer, but also to indicate some details of the ' precautionary tech- 
nique' of which our science stands in need. Those details range from 
precautions against the traits of human nature unfavorable to the 
temper of disinterested and patient inquiry, to devices for diminishing 
the risk of the type of logical error from which no philosopher, without 
such methodical precautions, is likely to be immune — the error of the 
'overlooked consideration.' What I had hoped a discussion of. my 
paper would principally bring forth was a series of further, and 
perhaps better, suggestions for the improvement of our precautionary 
technique. In this hope I have been a good deal disappointed. Mr. 
Hocking has contributed a definite and valuable suggestion of this 
kind, by calling attention to the recurrence in philosophy of a limited 
number of types of inference, arid the consequent desirability of at- 
tempting a (historically) exhaustive inventory of the forms of philo- 
sophical argument. But most of the contributors to the discussion 
have preferred to write of other matters. 

Those, indeed, who hold that philosophy is not of the nature of a 
science at all, present a contention which is highly pertinent to the 
theses of my discourse; for they deny the major premise of my argu- 
ment. This denial in its most extreme form is implicit in an aphorism 
which Mr. Albee intimates that he accepts: "the real is always and 
only the unique." If this were literally true, of course, no science 
whatever would be possible. For science not only necessarily deals 
with universals — with classes, uniformities, recurrences, laws — but it 
also presupposes the communicability of ideas and arguments, and 
therefore the existence of minds that are, happily, by no means 
wholly 'unique,' but are rather the vehicles of a common reason. 
Mr. Albee, however, seems to mean by "reality" that which philosophy 
alone investigates, in contrast with the subject-matter of "ordinary 
scientific investigation." Of philosophy, then, it would still be true 
that, moving in a region where everything is 'unique,' it would be 
removed toto coelo from the character of a science; and Mr. Albee 
singularly understates the implication of his aphorism when he infers 
from it only that philosophy, so regarded, requires a technique "some- 
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what different" from that of the other sciences. But I confess that 
I am unable to gain any precise understanding of what Mr. Albee 
means to maintain upon this point. He observes, for example, that 
the uniqueness of all "reality" makes "direct cooperation" in phi- 
losophizing "more difficult than in ordinary scientific work, though 
by no means impossible or undesirable." By his premises it should be 
impossible; but if it is possible and desirable, I should suppose its 
greater difficulty would be but a reason for making the greater effort 
to attain it. Yet this obvious inference, too, Mr. Albee refuses to 
draw. Towards the practical proposals which have been made for 
overcoming these undeniable difficulties, and realizing this desirable 
end, he manifests a good deal of aversion; and he offers no alternative 
proposals of his own. 

With those writers who maintain only that a part of the province 
traditionally assigned to philosophy is not capable of a wholly scientific 
and impersonal treatment, I have no controversy. And this I take 
to be one of the theses of Mr. Hollands; perhaps it is all that Mr. 
Albee really intends to assert. There is, doubtless, a " world of appre- 
ciation" — as was, indeed, somewhat lengthily remarked in my dis- 
course. Where 'values' are in question, it is not clear to me that 
strictly 'objective' methods of verification are applicable. But 
where 'appreciation' alone is possible, there argument has no place. 
In so far as philosophy is (as Mr. Albee and Mr. Hollands maintain) 
akin to art, it is alien to the processes of the laboring reason. And 
I had, on precisely these grounds, urged the necessity of definitely 
segregating these two elements in ' philosophy.' Each of them seems 
to me to have corrupted the other; a great part of philosophical writing 
is too 'appreciational,' too poetic, to be good logic, and too (osten- 
sibly) logical to be good poetry. I can conceive of no rule of phil- 
osophic method more primary than that the philosopher should 
always be perfectly clear in his own mind, when philosophizing, as to 
whether he is functioning as artist or as man of science — whether he 
is engaged in 'appreciation' or in rigorous, objective and conceptu- 
ally communicable reasoning. Most philosophers whom I have met 
usually have the air of arguing. If it is upon quite other business 
that they are really engaged, one could wish to be warned of the fact 
in advance, that one may not waste time in applying logical criteria to 
their utterances. One of our needs — as I tried to point out — is an 
agreement as to which problems' are open to impersonal and scientific 
inquiry, and which are not. But it is already, I take it, pretty widely 
agreed that the problems of epistemology and metaphysics are to be 
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dealt with, if at all, by logical methods; that we are here engaged in 
'description' and not 'appreciation.' It was for this reason that I 
proposed to call the new kind of philosophical encyclopedia a Summa 
Metaphysica, rather than a Summa Philosophica. It is, at any rate, 
with the problems of 'reality,' rather than 'value,' that it would do 
well, I think, to begin. But, for my thesis, it makes little difference 
what part of philosophy is conceded to be akin to science in its purpose 
and ideal to aim at depersonalized and universally verifiable truth. 
If only there be some such part, then to that part, and to all of it, and 
to it alone, the contentions advanced in my discourse apply. 

Yet I should not be doing justice to my convictions if I did not add 
that this part, whatever its extent, seems to me the one which alone 
rightly deserves the name of 'philosophy.' As a form of human 
activity, philosophy has stood, above all, for the belief in a common 
reason and in the possibility of reaching a common understanding of 
the truth. In practice, it has often seemed the most anarchical and 
chaotically individualistic of the provinces of thought; but in principle, 
it has usually been the arch-enemy of intellectual caprice, of un- 
chastened prejudice and of undisciplined individualism. Philos- 
ophers ought, therefore, if they mean to 'live up' to this principle, to 
set the practitioners of all the other branches of scientific theory an 
example of orderliness in the conduct of an inquiry, of fully developed 
logical self-consciousness, of well-devised methods for ensuring the 
greatest possible completeness in the enumeration of relevant con- 
siderations, and, most of all, of the 'technique of mutuality.' This, 
philosophy is far from having achieved; and the achievement will be 
by no means an easy one. But I find it hard to understand the atti- 
tude of those who are, practically if not avowedly, indifferent to the 
endeavor to realize some actual progress towards such a consummation; 
and who see occasion for alarm in the simple proposal that American 
philosophers shall make an organized effort to think more coopera- 
tively and thereby to diminish the 'probable error' of their individual 
inquiries, and shall, by voluntary consent, devote a fraction of their 
time each year to connected reflection, and to a genuine meeting of 
minds, upon some common and specific problem. 

Several interesting questions touched upon by my critics must be 
here passed over — in some cases because the issues involved are too 
large to be dealt with adequately in the space available, in other 
cases because they are not closely related to the main theme, and in 
yet other cases because the critics have admirably expressed views 
with which I entirely agree. One practical matter must, however. 
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be mentioned in conclusion. Mr. Hocking, Mr. Hollands and Mr. 
de Laguna not only show themselves to be in general sympathy with 
the purpose of bringing about a more effectual organization of col- 
lective effort in philosophy, but also express the opinion that the 
cooperative preparation of the proposed Summa Metaphysica is — 
despite the immense difficulties of the enterprise — well worth attempt- 
ing. Their support of the project encourages the hope that at the 
next meeting of the American Philosophical Association some tentative 
beginning may be made in the execution of the undertaking. Only 
by such a representative and continuing body could an undertaking 
so large be properly sponsored and sustained. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



The Knowledge of Other Minds. 

MAY I be allowed to thank Professor Urban for his very interesting 
and suggestive paper on this subject in the May number of 
The Philosophical Review, and to add some remarks of my own? 
The difficulties of the subject I admit, and it is not quite easy to make 
critical references to the paper. My chief objection to it is that, like 
so much of the discussion of 'values,' it is one-sided and extreme in the 
end, the result being the usual one of depreciation of the values of 
existence or reality. One may very well agree that it would be dif- 
ficult, in this case, to eliminate the value connotation from the judg- 
ment of existence or reality, and yet hesitate to make the salto mortale 
of holding that to have an inner life, and be real as a person is "just 
to have purposes and intentions," or of saying that " in the last analysis 
we exist for ourselves in no other way." Surely this is not the deepest 
conception of being. 

With his fine statement of how much our knowledge of other minds 
is due to meanings, purposes, intentions, values, I am in very large 
agreement, but I can find nothing in the paper — save assertions by him 
and Professor Coe — to substantiate the claim that this is the whole 
truth. My knowledge of my friend is to be confined to purposes, 
meanings, intentions, that float or emanate from him, but him — as 
being, spirit, person — I am not allowed to know. He quotes Helen 
Wodehouse: "When I contemplate my friend, the contents of my 
mind are made of his spirit and his spiritual activity. For this is what 
enters my consciousness and is present to my thought." Upon this 
Professor Urban remarks: "True enough when properly understood. 
But this spirit is not some sublimation of his psychical states, but his 



